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CHAPTER XXIII. ''t) 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 

I. 

Few States, even in the Middle Ages, possessed so absolute a concep- 
tion of monarchical authority as the Byzantine Empire. Tlie Emperor, 
or Basileus as he was officially termed after the beginning of the seventh 
century, always regarded himself as the legitimate heir and successor of 
the Roman Caesars; like them he was the Imperator, that is, both the 
supreme war-lord and the unimpeachable legislator, the living incarnation 
and infallible mouthpiece of the law. Since his contact with the Asiatic 
East, he had become something more, the master {despotes\ the autocrat 
(autolrator), the absolute sovereign below whom there existed, not sub- 
jects, but, as they humbly styled themselves, slaves {SovXot t^? ^aaiXela^) ; 
the greatest personages only approached him after prostrating them- 
selves in an actual act of adoration {7rpoaKvvr}(ri<i). Finally, Christianity 
had bestowed a crowning attribute on him. He was the elect of God, His 
Vicar in earth, and, as was said in Byzantium, a prince equal to the 
apostles (isupostolos); by right of which he was regarded as the supreme 
head and defender of religion, at once king and priest, absolute, and 
infallible in the spiritual order as he was in temporal matters. And from 
the combination of these various elements there resulted a despotic and 
sacred power, wliosc exercise, at least theoretically, knew no bounds, an 
authority not only based on political investiture but also consecrated 
and adorned with matchless lustre by God and the Church'. 

The Roman tradition as accepted in Byzantium placed the Emperor 
above the law. He thus exercised absolute authority over inanimate objects 
as well as people, and his competence was universal. "All things depend 
on the care and administration of the imperial majesty," declared Leo VI 
in one of his Novels. The Basileus exercised military power, either when 
he appeared personally at the head of his armies, or when his generals 
caiTied off victories in his name. In him was vested the legislative power; 
he enacted and repealed laws at will. Indeed all the Byzantine Emperors 
from Justinian to the Comneni were great legislators. He kept a close 

' On the quasi-sacred position of the Emperor cf. Battifolj P., and Breliier, L, 
Les survivances du culte imperial romain ; and on the support ^iveu by provincials to 
the Kmperor because he was Christian, see an excellent paper by Sii- W. Ramsay, 
read at tlie Berlin International Historical Congress, 1903, and published in the 
Expositor, October, 1908. 
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supervision over administrative affairs, appointing and dismissing officials 
at his pleasure, and advancing them in the complicated hierarchy of 
dignities according to his caprice. He was the supreme judge; the im- 
perial courts of justice, at which he not infrecjuently presided in person, 
hoth tried criminal cases and heard appeals. He watched the financial 
administration, so essential to the welfare of the Empire, with constant 
care. His authority extended to morals, which he supervised, and to 
fashion, inasmuch as he laid down sumptuary laws and imposed limits on 
extravagance. 

The Ba.sileus governed the Church as well as the State. He nominated 
the bishops to be elected, and conferred investiture on them. He uiade 
the laws in religious as in civil matters. He convoked councils, directed 
their discussions, confirmed their canons, and enforced their decisions. 
He interfered in theological quarrels, and, priding liimself on his skill as 
a theologian, did not shrink from defining and imposing dogmas. He 
was the defender of the Church, and it was his duty not only to combat 
heresy, but to spread the Orthodox faith throughout all the inhabited 
globe (ot/covfi,€VT})^ over which God had promised him dominion as a 
reward for his pious zeal. "Nothing sliould be done In Holy Church 
contrary to the opinion and will of the Emperor," declared a Patriarch 
of the sixth century. "The Basileus," said a prelate in the twelfth century, 
"is the supreme arbiter of faith in the Churches.'" 

Outward appearances and external forms were carefully designed to 
increase this absolute power and express the character of this imperial 
majesty. In Byzantium ostentation was always one of the favourite in- 
struments of diplomacy, magnificence one of the conunon tricks of politics. 
For this reason were attached to the name of the Emperor in official 
language sonorous titles and pompous epithets, originally borrowed 
from the magnificent titles of the older Roman Emperors, but replaced 
later by this shorter formula; "N., the Emperor faithful in Christ our 
God, and autocrat of the Romans" (Trtffro? eV KpicrTot ra> Sero (3aa-i\€v<i 
Kol avTOfcpaTfop TcOy 'Vrofialaiv). To this end were designed the display of 
countless and extravagant costumes donned by the I'^mperor on various 
ceremonial occasions, the splendour of the imperial insignia, the privilege 
of wearing purple buskins, and, above all, the ostentatious and somewhat 
childish ceremonial which in the "Sacred Palace" encompassed the ruler 
with dazzling magnificence, and which, by isolating him from common 
mortals, caused the imperial majesty to be regarded with more profound 
respect. "By beautiful ceremonial," wrote Constantine Rorphyrogenitus 
who in the tenth century took special pleasure in codifying Court ritual, 
"the imperial power appears more resplendent and surrounded with 
gi-eater glory; and thereby it inspires alike foreigners and subjects of the 
Empire with admiration." It was to this end that round the Emperor 
there were endless processions and a countless retinue, audiences and 
banquets, strange and magnificent festivals, in the midst of which he led 
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a life of outward show, yet hollow and unsatisfying, from which the 
great Emperors of Byzantium often succeeded in escaping, but whose 
purpose was very significant: to present the Basileus in an effulgence, an 
apotheosis, wherein he seemed not so much a man as an emanation of 
the Divinity. And to attain this end everything that he touched was 
"sacred," in works of art his head was surrounded by the nimbus of the 
saints, the Church allowed him to pass with the clergy beyond the sacred 
barrier of the iconastasis, and on the day of his accession the Patriarch 
solemnly anointed him in the ambo of St Sophia. And to this end the 
official proclamations announced that he reigned by Christ, that by Christ 
he triumphed, that his person "proceeded from God and not from man," 
and that to these Emperors, "supreme masters of the universe, absolute 
obedience was due from all." 

Such were the character and the extent of imperial power in Byzantium, 
and thence it derived its strength. But there were also inherent weaknesses. 

In Byzantium, as in Rome, according to the constitutional fiction the 
imperial dignity was conferred by election. Theoretically the choice of the 
sovereign rested with the Senate, which presented its elect for the approval 
of the people and the army. But in the first place the principle of election 
was often in practice replaced by the hereditary principle, when the reign- 
ing Emperor by an act of his will admitted his son, whether by birth or 
adoption, to share his throne, and announced this decision to the Senate, 
people, and army. Moreo%'er, the absence of any fixed rule regarding the 
right of succession paved the way for all kinds of usurpation. For a con- 
siderable time there might be in Byzantium neither a reigning family nor 
blood royal. Anyone might aspire to ascend the throne, and such ambi- 
tions were encouraged by soothsayers and astrologers. After the end of 
the ninth century, however, we notice a growing tendency in favour oi 
the idea of a legitimate heir. This was the work of the Emperors of the 
Macedonian family, "in order to provide imperial authoritj'," as was said 
by Constantine VII, "with stronger roots, so that magnificent branches 
of the dynasty may issue therefrom." The title oi For phyrogenitus (horn 
in the purple) described and hallowed the members of the reigning family, 
and public opinion professed a loyal and constantly increasing devotion 
to the dynasty. In spite of many obstacles the house of Macedon main- 
tained itself on the throne for over a century and a half; that of the 
Comneni lasted for more than a century without a revolution ; and in the 
eleventh century usurpation was regarded as a folly as well as a crime, 
because, says a writer of that period, "he who reigns in Constantinople 
is always victorious in the end." It is none the less true that between 
395 and 1453 out of ]07 Byzantine Emperors only S4 died in their beds; 
while eight perished in the course of war, or accidentally, all the others 
abdicated, or met with violent deaths, as the result of Q6 revolutions in 
the camp or the palace. 
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This power, already so uncertain in origin and stability, was further 
hniited by institutions and custom. As in pagan Rome, there were the 
Senate and the People over against the Emperor. No doubt in course of 
time the Senate {avyKXijTo'; ^ovXt]) had become a Council of State, a 
somewhat limited assembly of high officials, generally devoted to the 
monarch. It nevertheless retained an important position in the State, 
and it was the ral lying-point of the administrative aristocracy which was 
still called, as in Rome during the fourth century, the senatorial order 
(avyK\r]TtKoi\ that civil bureaucracy which often derived means of re- 
sisting the Emperor from the very offices wherein it served him. The 
people indeed, who were officially represented, so to speak, by the demes 
or factions in the circus, were now only a domesticated rabble, content if 
it were fed and amused. But these factions, always turbulent and dis- 
affected, often broke out into bloodthirsty riots or formidable revolu- 
tions. Yet another power was the Church. Although so subservient to 
imperial authority, in the Patnarch it possessed a leader who more than 
once imposed his will on the Basileus; once at least in the ninth century 
it sought to claim its liberty, and Byzantium only just escaped a (piarrel 
similar to that of the Investitures in the West. Finally and above all, 
to keep imperial authority in check there was the army, only too ready 
to support the ambitions of its generals and constantly shewing its might 
by insurrections. So that it may fairly be said that imperial power in 
Byzantium was an autocracy tempered by revolution and assassination. 

II. 

Round the person of the Emperor there revolved a whole world of 
court dignitaries and high officials, who formed the court and composed 
the members of the central government. 

Until towards the close of the sixth century, the Byzantine Empire 
had retained the Roman administi^ative system. A small number of high 
officials, to whom all the services were subordinated, were at the head of 
affairs, and, after the example of Rome, the Byzantine Empire had main- 
tained the old separation of civil and military powers and kept the terri- 
torial subdivisions due to Diocletian and Constantine. But during the 
course of the seventh and eighth centuries the administration of the By- 
zantine monarchy underwent a slow evolution. Civil and military powers 
became united in the same hands, but in new districts, the themes, which 
superseded the old territorial divisions. The high officials in charge of 
the central government became multiplied, while at the same time their 
individual competence was diminished. And, simultaneously, personal 
responsibility towards the Emperor increased. It is hard to say bv what 
gradual process of modification this great change took place. The new- 
system made its first appearance in the time of the Heraclian dynasty, 
and the Isaurian Emperors probably did much to establish it definitely. 
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In the tenth century, in any case, the administration of the Empire in 
no way resembled the system which prevailed in the days of Justinian. 

Henceforward in Byzantium a twofold and carefully graded hierarchy, 
the details of which are recorded for us at the beginning of the tenth 
century by the Not'itia qfPhihtheiis, determined the rank of all individuals 
who had anything to do with the court or with public administration. 
Eighteen dignities, whose titles were derived from the civil or military 
services of the palace, formed the grades of a kind of administrative aris- 
tocracy, a sort of Byzantine CAin, in which advancement from one grade 
to another depended on the will of the Emperor. Of these honorary titles 
the highest, except those of Caesar^ Nobilissimus^ and CuropalateSy which 
were reserved for the princes of the imperial family, were those of Magister, 
AnthypaUis, Patfician, Protospatharius, Dlshypatus, Spatharocandidattis, 
Spatharius^ and so on. Eight other dignities were specially reserved for 
eunuchs, of whom there were many in the Byzantine court and society. 
Certain active duties, similarly clasKified according to a strict hierarchy, 
were generally attached to these dignities, the insignia {^pa^ela) of 
which were presented to the holders by the Emperor. Such were in the 
first place the high offices at court, whose holders, the praeposHus or 
Grand Master of Ceremonies, the parakoimomenos or High Chamberlain, 
the protovestiarios or Grand Master of the Wardrobe, and so on, were in 
charge of the various services of the imperial household {kov^ovkX€iov) 
and of all that vast body of subordinates, cubicularii, i^estiariij koitomtai^ 
chartularii, stratores (grooms), etc., whose numbers made the palace seem 
like a city within a city. Such were also the sixty holders of the great 
offices of public administration, who occupied the posts of central govern- 
ment and the high military or administrative commands, either in Con- 
stantinople or in the provinces, each of whom had a large number of 
subordinates. Appointed by imperial decree and subject to dismissal at 
the Emperor's pleasure, they advanced in their career of honours by favour 
of the ruler. And advancement in the various grades of the hierarchy of 
dignities generally coincided exactly with promotion to higher admini- 
strative office. In order to understand the mechanism of the imperial ad- 
ministration, it must be borne in mind that in Byzantium every official had 
two titles, one honorary, marking his rank in the administrative nobility, 
the other indicating the actual office with which he had been invested. And 
as both dignity and office, and advancement in either, depended entirely 
on the good will of the Emperor, the zeal of the administrative body was 
always sustained by the hope of high office, and by the expectation of 
some promotion which would place the recipient one step higher in the 
ranks of the Empire's nobility. Never in consequence was any administra- 
tive body more completely in the master's hands, more strongly centralised, 
or more skilfully organised, than that of the Byzantine government. 

In the capital near the sovereign, the heads of the great departments, 
the Ministers, if they may be so called, directed the goverament from 
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above and transmitted the will of the Emperor throughout all the realm. 
Since the seventh century the Byzantine Empire had jTradually become 
Hellenised, and the Latin titles which were still borne by officials in the 
days of Justinian had assumed a purely Greek form : the praefectus had 
become the eparck, the raiwnal'is the logothetc, and so on. Among these 
high officials there were first the four logothetes. The Ijygothete of the 
Dromos was originally entrusted with the service of transport and the post 
(dromoft is the translation of the Latin a/rsus puhlicua), but gradually 
became the Minister of Home Affairs and of Police, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and the High Chancellor of the Empii-e; finally after 
the tenth century he was simply known as the Grand Logothete^ and 
became a sort of Prime Alinister. Next to him came the Logothete of the 
Public Treasury {tov jevtKov) who managed financial affairs; the Logo- 
thete of the Military Chest {toO o-TpajKOTifcov) who was Paymaster- 
General of the Army; and the Logothete of the Flocks {rwv dyeXwi') who 
managed the studs and crown estates. Other high offices of the financial 
administration were held by the chaiiidary of' the sakellion^ who dealt 
with the patrimony and private fortune of the Emperor, by the ctdikos, 
who was in charge of manufactures and arsenals, and above all by the 
saecUarius, who was a kind of Comptroller-General. The quaestor, who 
alone of all these officials retained his Latin title, was Minister of Justice; 
the Domestic of the Scholae, or Grand Domestic, was Commander-in-chief 
of the army; the Grand DrungariuH was jNIinister t)f the Navy. Finally 
the Eparchy or Prefect of Constantinople, had the onerous task of govern- 
ing the capital and maintaining order in it; he had to supervise the gilds 
among which Byzantine industries were distributed and to keep an eye on 
the factions of the circus {demes), who officially represented the people; he 
controlled the city police and the prisons, and had power to try any case 
affecting public order; finally, he had charge of the food supplies of the 
capital. AH these duties rendered him a person of very gi-eat importance, 
and secured him t!ie foremost rank among civil dignitaries. In the list 
of the sixty great officials he was eighteenth, while the Sacellarius was only 
thirty-second, and the Logothete of the Dromos only thirty- seventh. 
And with regard to this it must be remembered that in the Byzantine 
Empire, as in all states in the Middle Ages, military officials definitely 
took precedence of the civil ones; the Domestic of the Scholae, or Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, was fifth on the list of great officials, the 
stratcgl, who were both governors of provinces and commanders of army 
corps, were placed above the ministers, and the most important of them, 
the Strategus of the Anatolics, was fourth on the list. 

Under the oi-ders of the ministers there existed a large body of em- 
ployees. These formed the innumerable bureaux which were known as 
secreta or logvthesia; prominent among them were those of the imperial 
chancery controlled in the l*alace by the First Secretary ( protoasecrctis) 
and the master of petitions (o eVt rwv B€7J(rea>v), and those of the various 
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ministers. It was this skilfully organised bureaucracy which, in Byzan- 
tium as in Rome, really assured the firm government and solid founda- 
tion of the monarchy; it was this large body of obscure o-eKperiKolj 
studying affairs in detail, preparing decisions, and conveying to all parts 
the sovei'eign pleasure, that supplied the support and strong framework 
which gave life and endurance to the Byzantine Empire. And at certain 
periods, as for instance in the eleventh century, this bureaucracy was 
strong enough even to direct the general policy of the monarchy. 



III. 

It is obvious that between the fifth and eighth centuries great changes 
were introduced into the government of the provinces by the administrative 
reforms of Justinian and his successors. Contrary to the Roman tradition, 
in some districts the civil and military powers had been amalgamated; 
soon the necessity of establishing the defence of the territory on a firmer 
basis led to the appointment of those who held high military command 
to be civil administrators of the districts in which their troops were 
stationed. Thus at the end of the sixth century the exarchates of Africa 
and Italy were created in the West, and during the course of the seventh 
century the themea of the Anatolics, the Armeniacs, the Opsician, the 
Thracesian, and that of the "sailors" (Carabisiani), in the East\ Gradu- 
ally the civil administration became subordinated to the great military 
chiefs, and finally lost all importance and nearly disappeared, while the civil 
provinces, the eparchies, into which Rome divided the Empire, were super- 
seded by the themes, so called from a word which originally meant army 
corps and afterwards came to be applied to the district occupied by an 
army corps. During the course of the eighth century the new system 
became universal, and was improved by the subdivision of those themes 
which were too large and by the creation of new themes. This remained the 
basis of the Byzantine administrative system until the fall of the Empire. 

At the beginning of the tenth century there were twenty-six themes, 
a little later thirty-one. They were divided between the two great de- 
partments which existed in the logothesion of the dromos, that of the East 
('Ai'dToX^) and that of the West (At;«Ti9). Neither the boundaries nor 
the chief towns are precisely known; and their extent, and even their 
immber, were in the course of centuries modified by somewhat frequent 
re-adjustments. But we know that until the eleventh century those of 
the East were the most important; they were indeed the richest and 
most prosperous districts, fertile and populous, those which, as has been 
said, "really constituted the Roman Empire." In the hierarchy of officials 
their governors occupied a much higher position than did those of the 
provinces in Europe, and their emoluments were much greater. From 

1 Cf. on the origin of the themes, Vol. ir. pp. 38-39, 22fi seq., 395-396. 
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Asia Minor the Empire drew its best soldiers, its finest sailors, and the 
treasury derived thence its most certain revenue. It was the strength of 
the monarchy, and the occupation of its greater part by the Seljuq Turks 
at the end of the eleventh century was a terribfe blow from which 
Byzantium never recovered. 

In the tenth century the themes of Anatolia were as follows: in the 
western portion of Asia Minor, the Opsician (capital Nicaea), the Opti- 
matan (capital Nicomedia), the Thracesian (south-west of Anatolia), 
Samos, the Cibyrrhaeot (south coast of Anatolia), Seleucia, and above 
all the great theme of the Anatolics. Near the IJIack Sea were the 
themes of the Bucellarians, Paphlagonia, the mighty theme of the Arme- 
niacs, and that of Chaldia. Along the eastern frontier there stretched the 
themes of Charsianum, Lycandus, Mesopotamia, Sebastea, and Colonea. 
All these marches of the Empire were full of fortresses and soldiers, and 
in the epic of Digenes Akritas Byzantine popular poetry has finely 
recorded the active and simple, perilous and heroic, life led by the 
imperial soldiers in their unending warfare with the infidel. 

The Western themes were those of the Balkan peninsula, and until 
the beginning of the eleventh century, as long as the first Bulgarian 
empire lasted, they occupied only its outskirts. There was the theme of 
Thrace which contained Constantinople, and that of Macedonia with its 
capital Hadrianople, both of them rich enough and important enough 
to enable their governors to rank close after those of the Asiatic themes, 
whether as to their place in the hierarchy or their emoluments. Then 
came, stretching along the shores of the Archipelago, the themes of 
Strymon, Thessalonica (of great importance because of its capital which 
was justly regarded as the second city of the Empire in Europe), Hellas, 
the Peloponnesus, and the Aegean Sea. On the shores of the Ionian Sea 
and the Adriatic were situated the themes of Nicopolis, Dyrrhachium, 
Cephalonia, and Dalmatia, and in Southern Italy those of Calabria and 
Longobardia. Finally, on the Black Sea there was the theme of Cherson. 
During the tenth century the number of provinces in the Empire was 
increased by the conquests of the Emperor, either by the creation 
of certain themes which only survived a short time, such as those of 
Leontokomes, Chozan, Samosata, etc., or by the establishment of other 
subdivisions of a more lasting character, such as the duchy of Antioch, the 
government of Bulgaria, which was entrusted to an officer bearing the 
title of commissioner (Trpof ot^tt/?), or that of Italy, which combined the 
two Italian provinces under the authority of a magistrate styled catapan. 
During the days of the Comneni other themes made their appearance. But, 
whatever the nature of these changes, the principle which guided this 
administrative system was always the same: the concentration of every 
sort of power in the hands of the military governor. 

At the head of each theme was placed a governor called a strategus, 
generally honoured with the title of patrician^ whose salary varied 

CH. xxni. 
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according to the impoi-taiice of his government, from 40 pounds of gold 
to five pounds. He was appointed by the Emperor and reported directly 
to him. He not only commanded the military forces of his district, but 
exercised within it all administrative power, the government of the tem- 
tory, and the administration of judicial and financial affairs. He was 
like a vice-emperor; and, especially in early days when the themes were 
less numerous and of greater extent, more than one strategus was tempted 
to abuse his excess of power. Under his orders the theme was divided 
into turmae, governed by officere bearing the title of turmarcJis^ while 
the turma was again subdivided into lieiitencmeies {topoteresiae) and 
banda^ which were similarly administered by soldiers, drungtirii and 
counts. Furthermore, the strategus was assisted by an adetiuate number 
of officials. There were the Domestic of the Theme or Chief of Staff; the 
Chartidary of the Theme who supervised recruiting, commissariat, and 
military administration ; the count of the tent (kopttj), and the count of 
the hetairla, the centarch of the spatharii^ the protochancelhr, and the proto- 
7nandator. Most important of all was the protonotary, who in addition 
often bore the title of Judge of the Theme. He was at the head of the 
civil administration ; he attended to judicial and financial affairs ; and, 
although subordinate to the strategus, he had the right of cori'esponding 
directly with the Emperor. Thus the central power maintained a repre- 
sentative of civil interests to supervise and hold in check the all-powerful 
governor. 

As a variation of this system the governors of certain provinces bore 
other titles than that of strategus — Count in the Opsician, Domestic in 
the Optimatan, DuJce at Antioch, Pronoetes in Bulgaria, and Catapan in 
Italy and elsewhere. 1^'urthermore, at certain strategical points of the 
frontier there existed, beside the themes, small independent governments 
centred round some important stronghold ; these were called clisurae 
{KXelaovpa means a mountain pass), and their rulers styled themselves 
clisurarchs. Many frontier provinces were originally clisurae before their 
erection into themes ; among these were Charsianum, Seleucia, Lycandus, 
Sebastea, and others. Here again, as in all degrees of this administrative 
system, most of the power was in the hands of the military chiefs. And 
thus, although she derived such strength from the lloman tradition, 
Byzantium had developed into a state of the Middle Ages. 

This administrative body, well trained and well disciplined, was 
generally of excellent quality. The members of the bureaucracy were 
usually recruited from the ranks of the senatorial nobility {(jvyKXijrtKol), 
and were trained in those schools of law which were pre-eminently 
nurseries of officials (it was specially for this purpose that in 1045 
Constantine Monomachus reorganised the School of Law in Constanti- 
nople). Kept in close and exclusive dependence on the Emperor, who 
appointed, promoted, and dismissed all officials at his own pleasure, they 
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were very closely supervised by the central power, which frequently sent 
extraordinary commissions of inquiry to the provinces, invited the 
bishops to superintend the acts of the administi-ation, and encouraged 
subjects to bring their grievances before the imperial court. Thus these 
officials played a part of the fii"st importance in the government of the 
Empire. No doubt they were only too often amenable to corruption, as 
happens in most Oriental states, and the sale of offices, wliich was for 
long habitual in Byzantium, led them to oppress those under them in 
the most terrible manner. As regards the collection of taxes, indeed, this 
administration, anxious to satisfy the demands of the sovereign and the 
needs of the treasury, frequently shewed itself both hard and unreason- 
able, and consequently often hindered the econouiic development of the 
monarchy. But it rendered two great services to the Empire. In the 
first place it succeeded in securing for tlie government the financial re- 
sources necessary for carrying out the ambitious policy of the Basileus. 
Nor was this all. The Empire had neither unity of race nor unity of 
language. It was, as has truly been said by A. Ilambaud, "an entirely 
artificial ci-eation, governing twenty nationalities, and uniting them by 
this formula: one master, one faith." If, after the middle of the seventh 
century owing to the Arab contjuest, and after the eighth owing to the 
loss of the Latin provinces, the Greek -spaiking population held a 
preponderance in the Empire, many other ethnical elements — Syrians, 
Arabs, Turks, and above all Slavs and Armenians — were intermingled 
with this dominant element, and imparted a cosmopolitan character to 
the monarchy. To govern these varied races, often in revolt against 
imperial authority, to assimilate them gradually, and to bestow cohesion 
and unity on this State devoid of nationality, such was tlie task which 
confronted the imperial government and which devolved on its ad- 
ministrative agents. And the work achieved by this administration is 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting aspects of the history of 
Byzantium, one of the most striking proofs of the power of ex^jansion 
which was for so long possessed by Byzantine civilisation. 

"Every nationality,''"' says Constantine Porphyrogenitus, "which 
possesses characteristic customs and laws, should be allowed to retain its 
peculiarities." The Byzantine governnient did not indeed always apply 
this rule of perfect toleration to the vanquished ; more than once it 
happened that some small body of people was forcibly removed from 
one district to another so as to make room for others more amenable to 
imperial authority. In general, however, it shewed more consideration 
for those who had been annexed by conquest, endeavouring by calcu- 
lated mildness to gain their affections and encourage them to adopt 
the manners and customs of Byzantine society. Thus, in conquered 
Bulgaria, Basil II decreed "that the old order of things should continue," 
that taxes should be paid as heretofore in kind, that, subject to the 
authority of the Byzantine High Commissioner, the country should 
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retain its native officials, and that a Bulgarian prelate should be at the 
head of the Bulgarian Church, which was to be independent of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. By a lavish distribution of titles and 
honours the Basileus endeavoured to conciliate the Bulgarian aristocracy, 
and sought, by encouraging intermarriage, to establish friendship between 
the best elements of both nations, thus leavening the Byzantine nobility 
with the most distinguished of the vanquished. In like manner in 
Southern Italy the imperial government very skilfully adapted its 
methods to local conditions, allowing members of the native aristocracy 
to share in the government of the province, seeking also to attract 
them by lavishing on them the pompous titles of its couiily hierarchy, 
and scrupulously respecting the customs of the country. Elsewhere the 
vanquished were conciliated by reductions in taxation, or by a system 
of exemption for a more or less extended period. Thus, little by little, 
was stamped on these alien elements a common character, that of 
Hellenism, while moreover they were unified by the common profession 
of the Orthodox religion. 

Greek was the language of the administration and the Church. It 
was inevitable that by slow degrees all the populations of the Empire 
should come to speak it. In certain districts colonies were established 
to secure the predominance of Hellenism ; such was the case alike in 
Southern Italy and in the region of the Euphrates, on the confines of 
the Arab world. In other parts, by the mere influence of her superior 
civilisation Byzantium assimilated and modified those elements which 
were most i-efractory. Whether she succeeded in merging the best of 
the vanquished in her aristocracy by their marriages with wives of noble 
Greek birth, or whether she attracted them by the lure of high command 
or great administrative office, by the distribution of the sonorous titles 
of her hierarchy or the bribe of substantial pay, she conciliated all 
these exotic elements with marvellous ingenuity. The Greek Empire 
did not shrink from this admixture of barbarian races ; by their means 
it became rejuvenated. Instead of excluding them from political life it 
threw open to them the army, the administration, the court, and the 
Church. Byzantium in its time had generals of Armenian, Persian, and 
Slav origin; Italian, Bulgarian, and Armenian officials; ministers who 
were converted Arabs or Turks. For all these aliens Greek was the 
common language in which they could make themselves understood, and 
thus Greek assumed the spurious appearance of a national language. 
Speaking the same language, gradually and insensibly adopting the 
same customs and manners of life and thought, they emerged from the 
mighty crucible of Constantinople marked with the same character and 
merged in the unity of the Empire. 

It was the great aim of the imperial administration to apply this 
policy and realise this union by means of Hellenism. The Church 
helped this work by uniting all the discordant elements which formed 
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the Empire in a common profession of faith. Here again language and 
race mattered httle ; it was enough to have been baptised. Baptism 
admitted the barbarian neophyte to the State as well as to the Church. 
No doubt this religious propaganda more than once took the form of 
cruel persecutions, in the ninth century of the Paulicians, in the eleventh 
of the Armenians, in the twelfth of the Bogomiles. It was generally, 
however, by shewing a more skilful tolerance that Byzantium gained 
adherents. She evangelised and made Christians of the dissidents, Slavs 
of Macedonia and the J'eloponnesus, the Turks of the Vardar, the 
pagan mountaineers of Maina, the Muslims of Crete and the Upper 
Euphrates, who foi'med part of the Christian Empire or became subject 
to it by annexation. Conquest was everywhere followed by religious 
propaganda, and, to incorporate the vanquished territory more com- 
pletely in the Empire, the Church multiplied the number of Greek 
bishoprics, whose incumbents, subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
were the most faithful and efficient agents for the spread of Orthodoxy. 
In the regions of Anatolia recaptured from the Arabs, as in Southern 
Italy regained from l^ombards or Saracens, and also in Armenia which 
was annexed at the beginning of the eleventh century, the first work of 
the imperial government was to create numerous bishoprics of the Greek 
rite, which by establishing the predominance of (Orthodoxy in the 
country ensured its moral possession by the monarchy. The monks, 
especially in Southern Italy, were not the least active agents of Hellenisa- 
tion. In Calabria, the territory of Otranto, and Apulia, their monasteries, 
chapels, and hermitages were centres round which the people gathered, 
and where, by association with the monks, they learnt Greek. Thus 
religion in combination with Hellenism assured the unity of the 
Byzantine Empire. " Orthodoxy," says Rambaud, " took the place of 
nationality." 

IV. 

The administrative organisation of the Byzantine Empire was 
founded, as we have seen, on military institutions. In Byzantium, 
indeed, as in all states in the Middle Ages, an essential place was held 
by the army, which assured the defence of the tenitory and formed the 
strength of the monarchy. "The army,*" wrote one Emperor, " is to the 
State what the head is to the body- If great care be not taken thereof 
the very existence of the Empire will be endangered." Consequently 
all the rulers who really considered the greatness of the monarchy, alike 
the Isaurian Emperors, the great military sovereigns of the tenth cen- 
tury, and the Basileis of the Comnenian family, exercised a constant and 
watchful care over their soldiers ; and as long as the Byzantine army was 
steadfast and numerous, devoted to its task and to its master, so long 
the Empire endured in spite of all difficulties. 
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At all periods of its history the Byzantine army was partly recruited 
from the inhabitants of the Empire. In theory every Roman citizen was 
subject to military service, and those men who rendered it, either by 
conscription or by voluntary enlistment, were even in administrative 
language regarded as the real soldiers, the true representatives of the 
national army; they were always called ol ^Vmixatot. Actually these levies 
were of somewhat unequal quality, and for various reasons the imperial 
government very soon allowed a military tax to be substituted for actual 
military service. And it gradually came to rely in greater measure on 
the services of mercenaries, whom it regarded as superior in quality and 
more constant in fidelity. Since the Emperor paid handsomely, since to 
those who enlisted under his flag he made liberal grants of land, actual 
military fiefs, irrevocable, inalienable, and hereditary, he had no difficulty 
in securing from the neighbouring states a countless number of ad- 
venturers ready to barter their services. Thus it was a strange patchwork 
of nationalities that met under the standards of Byzantium. In Justinian"'s 
day there were Huns and Vandals, Goths and Lombards, Persians, 
Armenians, African Moors, and Syrian Arabs. In the armies of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries there appeared Chazars and Patzinaks, Var- 
angians and Russians, Georgians and Slavs, Arabs and Turks, Northmen 
from Scandinavia and Normans from Italy. In the army of the Comneni 
there were Latins from all the countries of the West, Anglo-Saxons and 
Scandinavians, Italians and Germans, Frenchmen from France, Normans 
from Sicily, and representatives of all the races of the East. These aliens 
were even allowed to enlist in the bodyguard of the Emperor. One of 
the regiments of this guard, the hetairia, was in the tenth century almost 
exclusively composed of Russians, Scandinavians, and Chazars. And the 
famous Varangian guard, originally formed of Russians at the end of the 
tenth century, was successively recruited from among Russian Scandi- 
navians, Northmen of Norway and Iceland, and Anglo-Saxons. In the 
tenth centui-y Armenian contingents were numerous and highly esteemed 
in the imperial army ; in the twelfth century the Latins were the best of 
the Byzantine troops. Many of these foreigners achieved brilliant careers 
in Byzantium, and attained high command and great military honours. 

The army thus constituted possessed great qualities of steadfastness 
and courage. Inured to the profession of arms, capable of bearing every 
kind of hardship, fatigue, and privation, constantly engaged in strenuous 
exercises, strengthened by the frequent improvements that were intro- 
duced into its methods of warfare, it was a matchless instrument of war 
which for over six hundred years rendered brilliant services to the 
monarchy and crowned its banners with a halo of glory. Nevertheless 
the army was not without grave and formidable defects. The system of 
regional recruiting resulted in placing the soldiei-s in too close a personal 
relation with their leader, generally one of the feudal nobility of the land, 
to whom the men were closely attached by many ties of dependence, and 
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whom they more readily obeyed than the distant Emperor ; so that the 
monarchy was constantly disturbed by political insurrections, caused by 
the ambitions of the generals and supported by the fidelity of their men. 
On the other hand, the mercenaries, homeless adventurers intent only on 
earning as much as possible, were no less dangerous servants, owing to 
their want of discipline and their tendency to mutiny. Their leaders were 
real condottieri, always ready to sell themselves to the highest bidder or 
to fight for their own hand ; and during the latter part of its existence 
the Empire suffered terribly, alike from their greed and their insurrections. 
The efficient control of such soldiei-s depended entirely on the general 
commanding them, the influence he exercised, and the confidence he 
inspired. Fortunately for Byzantium it happened that for centuries the 
Empire was lucky enough to have eminent generals at the head of its 
army — Belisarius and Narses in the sixth century, the Isaurian Emperors 
in the eighth, John Curcuas, the Thocas, Sclcrus, Tzimisces, and Basil II 
in the tenth, and the Emperors of the Comnenian family in the twelfth. 
All these, and especially those of the tenth century, watched over 
their soldiers with careful solicitude ; they lavished on them rewards and 
privileges, they surrounded them with consideration and recognition, so 
as to keep them contented and enthusiastic, and to find them always ready 
to *'risk their lives for the sacred Emperors and the whole of the Christian 
community,*" By encouraging in them this double sentiment, first that 
they were the descendants of the invincible Roman legions, and secondly 
that they were fighting under Christ*'s protection for the defence of 
Christendom, the Bamlcis inspired their soldiers with patriotism for 
Byzantium, a patriotism compounded of loyal devotion and pious en- 
thusiasm which for long made them victorious in every field of battle. 

The troops forming the Byzantine army were divided into two 
distinct groups, the Tay/iara, who gaiTisoned Constantinople and its 
suburbs, and the de/xara, who were stationed in the provinces. The first 
group was chiefly composed of the four cavalry regiments of the Guard, 
the Scholae, Excubitors, Arithmus or Vigla, and Hicanati, and the 
infantry regiment of the Numori. Each of these corps, whose strength 
was generally quoted, perhaps with some exaggeration, at 4000, was 
commanded by an officer bearing the title of Domestic; in the tenth 
century the Domestic of the Scholae was Commander-in-chief of the 
army. The themes, or provincial army corps (rd e|« 6efiara, rd irepariKd 
OepbaTa)^ whose strength varied from 4000 to 10,000 men according to 
the importance of the province they defended, had at their head a strate- 
gus; each theme was divided into two or three brigades or turraae, each 
turma into three fiolpat or Bpovyyov commanded by a Drungarius, 
each fioipa or regiment into ten handa commanded by a count. These 
troops are often referred to in the texts as rd fca^aWapiKa Oefiara. The 
cavalry indeed formed their principal part, for cavalry in Byzantium, as 
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in all states in the Middle Ages, was the most esteemed arm ; whether 
it were the heavy cavalry in armour, the cataphracts, or the light cavalry, 
the trapezitae^ it formed an instrument of war of admirable strength 
and flexibility. 

Besides these troops, which constituted the actual army In the field, 
there was the army of the frontiers (ra aKpnifca Oifiara), which was 
formed on the model of the limitanei of the fifth and sixth centuries; it 
occupied military borderlands along the frontier, where in return for 
their military service the soldiers received land on which they settled 
with their families. The duties of these detachments were to defend the 
limitest hold the fortified posts, castles, and citadels which Byzantium had 
established in successive lines along the whole extent of the frontier, to 
occupy strategic points, hold mountain passes, guard roads, keep a close 
watch on all preparations by the enemy, repel invasion, and be ready 
with a counter- offensive. A curious tenth-century treatise on tactics has 
preserved for us a picturesque account of the strenuous life led on the 
"marches" of the Empire, on the mountains of Taurus, or the borders of 
Cappadocia, perpetually threatened by an Arab invasion. It was an 
arduous and exacting warfare, in which the problem was to contain an 
enterprising and daring enemy by means of weak forces ; a war of sur- 
prises, ambushes, reconnaissances, and sudden attacks, in which the 
trapezitae^ or light cavalry, excelled. All along the frontier a network of 
small observation posts was connected with headquarters by a system of 
signals; as soon as any movement by the enemy was observed, skirmishing 
parties of cavalry set out, carrying only one day*s rations to ensure 
greater mobility, and with darkened accoutrements and weapons so as to 
be less visible. Behind this curtain mobilisation proceeded. The infantry 
occupied the mountain passes, the population of the plains took refuge 
in the fortresses, and the army concentrated. It is interesting to note in 
these instructions with what care and forethought nothing is left to 
chance, either as regards information or supplies, the concentration or 
movements of troops, night attacks, ambushes, or espionage. Mean- 
while the cavalry made daring raids into enemy territory to cause the 
assailants uneasiness regarding their lines of communication and to 
attempt a useful diversion, while with his main force the Byzantine 
strategus sought contact with the enemy and engaged battle, generallv 
by a sudden and miforeseen attack displaying mingled courage and cunning. 
It was an arduous type of warfare in which it was necessary always to be 
on the alert to avoid a surprise, to counter blow with blow, raid with raid; 
a war full of great duels, cruel, chivalrous, and heroic episodes ; but a 
marvellous training for those who took part in it. 

The Byzantine epic gives a magnificent picture of the valiant and 
free life led by these soldiers on the Asiatic marches in the poem of 
Digenes Akritas, the defender of the frontier, '*the model of the brave, 
the glory of the Greeks, he who established peace in Romania.'' Nowhere 
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are the qualities of courage, energy, and patriotism of these Byzantine 
soldiers more clearly shewn than in this poem, wherein also is evident 
the proud consciousness of independence innate in these hard fighters, 
great feudal lords, who waged the eternal struggle with the infidel on 
the frontiers, amid glorious adventures of love and death. "When my 
cause is just," says the hero of the poem, "I fear not even the Emperox\" 
This characteristic feature betrays, even in an epic which exalts into 
beauty all the sentiments of the age, the inherent weakness from which 
the Empire was henceforward to suffer — the insurmountable unruliness 
of the Byzantine army and its leaders. 

It is difficult to calculate exactly the strength of the Byzantine army, 
but we must be careful not to exaggerate its size. In the sixth as in the 
tenth century, in the tenth as in the twelfth, armies were not of vast 
numbers — only about 20,000 to 30,000 men, and often much less, 
although they achieved the most signal victories and conquered or 
destroyed kingdoms. Against the Arabs in the tenth century the army 
in Asia attained a total of some 70,000 men. Including the Guard and 
the regiments of the army in Europe, the grand total of the Byzantine 
forces does not seem to have amounted to more than 120,000 men. But 
handled as they were with a tactical skill the rules of which had been 
carefully laid down by the Emperors themselves, such as Leo VI and 
Nicephorus Phocas, fortified by a multitude of ingenious engines of 
war which were preserved in the great arsenal of Hangana, based finally 
on the network of strongholds which Byzantine engineers constructed 
with so consunnnate a science of fortification, this army, steadfast and 
brave, full of spirit, enthusiasm, and patriotism, was indeed for long 
almost invincible. 



V. 

Owing to the great extent of her coast-line, and the necessity of re- 
taining command of the sea, which formed the communication between 
the different parts of the monarchy, Byzantium was inevitably a great 
maritime power. Indeed, in the sixth and seventh centuries, and until 
the beginning of the eighth, the imperial fleet dominated the eastern seas, 
or rather it was the only Mediterranean fleet until the Arabs made their 
appearance halfway through the seventh century. It was thus capable of 
successfully carrying on the struggle when the Umayyad Caliphs of Syria 
in their turn created a naval power and assailed Byzantium by sea as 
well as by land; it was actually the fleet which saved the Empire in the 
seventh century, and which saved Constantinople in the gi-eat siege of 
717. After this the navy was apparently somewhat neglected. The war 
with the Caliphs of Baghdad was mainly on land; and the Isaurian 
Emperors seem moreover to have felt some uneasiness as regaixls the 
excessive power of the Grand Admirals. In the ninth century the 
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monarchy paid dearly for this neglect when the Muslim corsairs, who 
were mastei-s of Crete, for over a century ravaged the coasts of the 
Archipelago almost with impunity, and when the conquest of Sicily 
ensured to the Arab navy the supremacy of the TyiThenian sea as well 
as that of the Adriatic. Towards the close of the ninth century it was 
decided to reorganise the fleet, and once more, until the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Byzantium was the great sea-power of the Mediterranean. 
In the tenth century the Emperor of Constantinople boasted that he 
commanded the seas (daXaa-aoKpareiv) up to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Nicephorus Phocas declared that he was the sole possessor of naval power, 
and even at the end of the eleventh century Cecaumenus wrote: "The 
fleet is the glory of Romania (o (tt6Xo9 iarlv ?) Sofa t^? 'VQyfjLavia'iy\ 
This position was seriously threatened when the Seljuq Turks conquered 
Asia Minor, because the Empire was thereby deprived of the provinces 
whence its best crews were drawn. Henceforth Byzantium resorted to 
the practice of entrusting its naval operations to other navies, those of 
Pisa, Genoa, and above all Venice; and depending on these allies it neg- 
lected naval construction. This was the end of the Byzantine navy. In 
the thirteenth century the maintenance of a fleet was regarded by the 
Greeks as a useless expense, and a contemporary writer states with some 
regret that "the naval power of Byzantium had vanished long ago." 

Originally all the naval forces of the Empire were combined under 
one command; in the seventh century the fleet was the "theme of 
the sailors" {ro difia Tmv Kapa^iat,dvmv or rSiv ir\wL^ofj,ev(iiv), whose 
chief, or strategus, generally held the rank of patrician. The Isaurian 
Emperors divided this great command, and created the two themes of 
the Cibyri'haeots (which included all the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor) and the Dodecanese, or Aegean Sea, whereto was added in the 
ninth century the theme of Samos. These were the three pre-eminently 
maritime themes; but naturally the other coastal provinces — Hellas, 
Peloponnesus, and above all the themes of the Ionian Sea (Nicopolis, 
Cephalonia) — also contributed somewhat to the formation of the fleet 
and the provision of crews. 

The Byzantine fleet, like the array, partly recruited its men from the 
population of the Empire; and in return for their services the Empire 
assigned to the sailors of the Cibyrrhaeot, Samian, and Aegean themes 
estates which, as with the land forces, were constituted as inalienable and 
hereditary fiefs. Another part of the personnel was drawn from the 
Mardaites of Mount Lebanon, whom the Emperors established in the 
seventh century, some in the region of Attaiia where they possessed a 
special and almost autonomous form of government under their catapaii, 
others in the coastal provinces of the Ionian Sea. Finally, Varangian 
sailors, whose skill was highly appreciated, were often engaged to serve 
in the fleet. As in the land forces, the pay was good; consequently the 
Empire found no difficulty in securing crews for its ships. 
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Like the army, the navy was divided into two distinct groups. There 
was in the first place the imperial fleet (to ^acriXtKOTrXoifiov), connnanded 
by the Drungariiis of' the Fleet, whose importance seems to have increased 
immensely towards the close of the ninth century. This squadron was 
stationed in the waters of the capital. There was also the provincial fleet 
(o &€fiaTiKb<; (jToXo?), composed of the squadrons from the maritimethemes, 
which was commanded by the strategi of these themes. Generally in 
great naval expeditions both these fleets were united under the command 
of the same admiral. It is impossible to compute, from the documents 
extant, the relative strength of these two fleets. The number of ships 
assembled for the campaign of 907 shews an imperial fleet of 60 dromons 
in line as opposed to 42 from the maritime themes, and this fact is enough 
to shew the importance of the squadron entrusted with the defence of 
the capital. 

The Byzantine fleet contained units of various types. There was first 
the dromon^ which was a strong and heavy but swift vessel, with a high 
wooden turret on deck (the .vtjloka^tron) furnished with engines of war. 
The crew consisted of 300 men, 230 rowers and 70 marines. Originally, 
the same men were employed for rowing and for fighting, but soon the 
drawbacks of this system became apparent, and by the reforms of the 
ninth century the two groups which formed the crew were separated. 
Subordinate to the dromon there were lighter vessels, the pamphyl'mns, 
some manned by 160 others by 130 men, and the ousiai^ which seem 
to have been built after the model of the large Russian boats, and 
to have been attached to the di'omons at the rate of two ousiai to each 
larger vessel. Their crews varied from 108 to 110 men. All vessels other 
than dromons were often referred to under the general name of chelandia, 
some belonging to the pamphylian class, others to that of the ousiai. 

What rendered these ships particularly formidable was the supex-iority 
which they derived from the use of Greek fire. A Syrian engineer of the 
seventh century, named CalHnicus, had imparted to the Byzantines the 
secret of this "liquid fire," which could not be extinguished, and which 
was said to burn even in water. It was thrown on to the enemy ships, 
either by means of tubes or siphons placed in the prow of the Greek 
vessels, or by means of hand-grenades. The reputation of this terrible 
weapon, exaggerated by popular imagination, filled all the adversaries of 
Byzantium with terror. Igor's Russians, who were crushed outside Con- 
stantinople in 94fl, declared: "The Greeks have a fire resembling the 
lightning from heaven, and when they threw it at us they burned us ; for 
this reason we could not overcome them." In the thirteenth century 
Joinville speaks of Greek fire with similar emotion. Any man touched by 
it believed himself to be lost ; every ship attacked was devoured by flames. 
And the Byzantines, conscious of the advantage they derived from this 
formidable weapon, guarded the secret with jealous care. The Emperors, 
in their dying recommendations, advised their successors not to reveal it 
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to anyone, and threatened with anathema any impious person who might 
dare to disclose it. 

Like the army, the navy was liandled with great tactical skill. In the 
special treatises of the tenth century which have been preserved, we find 
the most minute instructions for manccuvring and for boarding, for the 
use of Greek fire and other weapons of offence, boiling pitch, stones, 
masses of iron, and the like. There is also evident the same anxiety in 
maintaining the efficiency of the crews by incessant practice, and the same 
care witli regard to the sailors as to the soldiers. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the importance given to the great theme of the Cibyrrhaeots 
by the proximity of the Arab territory, in spite of the great services 
rendered by the fleet, in the tenth century the navy was less regarded 
than the land forces; the strategi of the three maritime themes received 
much lower salaries (ten pounds of gold) than those of the governors of 
the great continental themes of Anatolia. 

But by all these means, by land and sea, IJyzantium was a great 
power ; and, by her wise naval and military organisation, she remained 
until the end of the twelfth century a great and powerful military state. 
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Journal of Theological Studies. London. 
Le moyen age. Paris. 
Mittheilungen des lustituts fiir osterreichische Gescbichtsforscbung. 

Innsbruck, 
Neu. Arch. Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fur altere deutsche Geschichtskuude 

Hanover and Leipsic. 
NRDF. Nouvelle Revue bistorique du droit fran9ais. Paris. 
QFIA. Quellen uud Forscbungen aus italieniscben Archiven und Bibliotheken. 

Rome. 
RA. Revue arch eologi que. Paris. 



ASAK. 

ASHF. 
ASI. 



ASL. 

ASPN. 

ASRSP. 

BISI. 

BRAH. 

BZ. 

CQR. 

CR. 

DZG. 

DZKR. 

EHR. 

FDG. 

HJ. 

HVJS. 

HZ. 

JA. 

JB. 

JHS. 

JRAS. 

JSG. 

JTS. 

MA. 

MIOGF. 
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Abbj'cviations 



RBen. llevue be'uedictine. Marcdsous. 

RCHL. Itevue critique d'histoii'e et de litterature. Paris. 

RH. Revue historiquu. Paris. 

RHD. Revue d'liistoire diplomatiiiue. Paris. 

RHE. Revue d'histoirc ecclesiastique. Louvaiii. 

Rheiii. Mus. Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. Frankfort-on-Main. 

RN. Revue de numismatique. Paris, 

RQCA. Romische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde uud Kirchen- 

geschichte. Roiue. 
RQII. Revue des questions historiques. Paris. 

RSH. Revue de syiithese historique. Paris. 

RSI. Rivista storica italiana. Turin. See Gen. Bihl. i. 

SK A\r. Sitzuiifi-sberichte der Kaiserlicheii Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vienna. 

[PhiIos.-hist. Classe.] 
SPAW. Sitzungsberichte der kon. preussischeu Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Berlin. 
TRHS. Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. London. 
VV. Vizantiyski Vremenuik i^v^avnvh X/joviKci). St Petersburg (Petrograd). 

1894 ff. 
ZCK. Zeitschrift fur christliche Kunst. Dusseldorf. 

ZDMG. Zeitschrift der deutscheii morgenlaiidiKchen Gesellschaft. Leipsic. 
ZKti. Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. Gotha. 

ZKT. Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. Gotha. 

ZMKP. Zhurual ministerstva iiarodnago prosveshcheniya (Journal of the Ministry 

of Public Instruction). St Petersburg. 
ZR. Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsgeschichtc. Weimar. 1861-78. Continued as 

ZSR. Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtswissenschaft. VVeimar. 1880 ff. 

ZVVT. Zeitschrift fur wissenscliaflliclie Theologie. Frankfort-on-Maiu. 

(2) Other abbreviations used are : 

AcadlBL. Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres. 
AcadlP. Academie Imperiale de Petershourg. 

Allgemeine deutsche Biographic. See Gen. Bibl. i. ■ * 

See Mabillon and Acheiy in Gen. Bibl. iv. *" 

Acta Sanctorum Bollandiana. See Gen. Bibl. iv. i 

Bibliotheque de I'Ecole des Chartes. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

Nouvelle Biographic gcnerale. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

Bibliotheque de TEcole des Hautes Etudes. See Gen. Bibl, i. 

See Rerum Gallicarum... scriptures in Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Biographie universelle. See Gen. Bibl. i. 
Coll. textes. Collection des textes pour servir a I'etude et a I'enaeignement del'histoire. 
See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Corpus scriptorum christianorum orieutalium. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Corpus scriptorum histonae Byzantinae. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Dictionary of National Biography. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

Ecoles fran^aises d'Athenes et de Rome. Paris. 

Encyclopaedia Britaimica. See Gen. Bibl. i. 



AllgDB. 

ASBen. 

ASBoll. 

BEC. 

BGen. 

BHE. 

Bouquet. 

BUuiv. 



CSCO. 
CSEL. 
CSHB. 
DNB. 

EcfrAR. 
EncBr. 



Ei-sch-Gruber. Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine Encyklopadie. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

Fonti. Fonti per la storia d' Italia. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Jaffe. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

KAW. Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vienna. 

Mansi. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

MEC. Memoires et documents publ. par I'Ecole des Chartes. See Gen. Bibl. iv, 

MGH. Monumenta Germaniae Historica. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

MHP. Monumenta historiae patriae. Turin, ^e Gen. Bibl. iv. 

MHSM. Monumenta spectantia historiam Slavorum meridionalium. See Gen, 

Bibl. IV. 
MPG. Migne's Patrologiae cursus completus. Ser. graeco-latina. [Greek texts 

with Latin translations in parallel columns.] See Gen. Bibl. iv. 
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MPL. Miff lie's Patrolo^iae eursus completus. Ser. latina. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

PAW. Konigliche preussische Akademie il. M^'isseiischaften. Berlin. 

RAH. Real Academia de la Historia. Madrid. 

RC. Record Commissioners. 

RE^. Rcal-Encykiopadie fiir protestantische Theolog;ie, etc. See Ilerzo^ and 

Hauck in Gen. Bibl. i. 
Rec. hist. Cr. Recueil des liistoriens des Croisadea. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 
RGS. Royal Geographical Society. 

RHS. Royal Historical Society. 

Rolls. Rerum Britannicarum medii aevi scriptores. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

RR.II.SS. See Muratori in Gen. Bibl. iv. 
SGUS. Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum. See Monumenta 

Germaniae Ilistorica in Gen. Bibl. iv. 
SHF. Societe d'histoire fran^aise. 

SRD. Scriptores rerum Danicarum medii aevi. See Gen. Bibl, iv. 



Abh. Abhandlungen. mem. memoir. 

antiq. antiquarian, antiquaire. mem. mcmoire. 

app. appendix. n.s. new series. 

coll. collection. publ. publishedj publie'. 

disa. dissertation. R.\ rpjilp 

hist. history, historical, historique, r. / 

historisch. roy. royal, royale. 

Jahrb. irahrbiich. ser. series. 

. fkaiserlich. soc. srMsiety, societe, societa. 

\k6mglich. Viert. Vierteljahrschrift. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

- u. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 

I. SOURCES. 

Basilicorum libri Lx. See Gen. BibL iv. 

Codex Justiiiianus. See Gen. Bihl. iv, Justinian. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 
LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME 

330 (11 May) Inauguration of Constantinople, 'New Rome/ by Constantine 

the (ireat. 
428-633 Persian rule in Armenia. 
476 Deposition of Romulus Augustus. 
529 Justinian's Code. 
533 Justinian's Digest and Institutes. 
535 Justinian's Novels. 
537 Inauguration of St Sophia. 
558 The Avars appear in Europe. 
565 Ueath of Justinian. 
568 The Lombards invade Italy. 
The Avars enter I'aunouia. 
c. 582 Creation of the exarchates of Africa and llavenna. 

626 The Avars besiege Constantinople. 

627 Defeat of the Persians by Heraclius at Nineveh. 
631 'Hie Avars defeat the Bulgarians. 

633-693 Byzantine rule in Armenia. 

635 The Bulgarians free themselves from the power of the Chazars. 

c. 650 Creation of the Asiatic themes. 

679 Establishment of the Bulgarians south of the Danube. 

693-862 Arab rule in Armenia. 

713 First Venetian Doge elected. 

717 (25 March) Accession of Leo HI the Isaurian. 

717-718 The Arabs besiege Constantinople. 

726 Edict against images. 

727 Insurrections in Greece and Italy. 

732 Victory of Charles Martel at Poitiers (Toura). 

739 Battle of Acroinon. 

740 Publication of the Ecioga, 

Death of Leo III the Isaurian, and accession of Constantine V C'opro- 
nymus. 

741 Insurrection of Artavasdus. 

742 (2 Nov.) Recovery of Constantinople by Constantine V. 
744 Murder of Walld 11. ITie Caliphate falls into anarchy. 
747 Annihilation of the Egyptian fleet. 

750 Foundation of the Abbasid Caliphate. 

751 Taking of Ravenna by the Lombards. 

753 Iconoclastic Council of Hieria. 

754 Donation of Pepin to the Papacy. 

755 The war with the Bulgarians begins. 

756 'Ahd-ar^Rabman establishes an independent dynasty in Spain. 

757 Election of Pope Paul IV. Ratification of Papal elections ceases to be 

asked of the Emperor of the East. 

758 Risings of the Slavs of Thrace and Macedonia. 

759 Defeat of the Bulgarians at Marcellae. 
762 Baghdad founded by the Caliph MausQr. 

Defeat of the Bulgarians at Anchialus. 
V64r-771 Persecution of the image- worshippers. 
772 Defeat of the Bulgarians at Lithosoria. 
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774 Annexation of the Lombai'd kingdom by Charlemagne. 

775 (14 Sept.) Death of the Emperor Constantine V and accession of Leo IV 

the Chazar. "^ V 

780 (8 Sept.) Death of Leo IV and Regency of Irene. 

781 Pope Hadrian I ceases to date official acts by the regnal years of the 

Emperor. 

787 Ecumenical Council of Nicaea. Condemnation of Iconoclasm. 

788 Establishment of the Idrlsid dynasty in Morocco. 

790 (Dec.) Abdication of Irene. Coustantine VI assumes power. 

797 (17 July) Deposition of Constantine VI. Irene becomes Emperor. 

800 Establishment of the Aghlabid dynasty in Tunis. 

(25 Dec.) Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West. 

802 (31 Oct.) Deposition of Irene and accession of Nicepborus I. 

803 Destruction of the Barmecides. 

809 Death of Ilarun ar-RashTd and civil war in the Caliphate. 
The Bulgarian Khan Krum invades the Empire. 

Pepin of Italy's attack upon Venice. 

810 Nicephorus I s scheme of financial reorganisation. 
Concentration of the lagoon-townships at Rialto. 

811 The Emperor Nicephorus I is defeated and slain by the Bulgarians: 

accession of Michael I Raugabe. 

812 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle recognises Charlemagne's imperial title. 

813 Michael I defeated at Versinicia: Krum appears before Constantinople. 
Deposition of Michael I and accession of Leo V the Armenian. 

Battle of Mesembria. 
Ma'mOn becomes sole Caliph. 

814 (14 April) Death of Krum : peace between the Empire and the Bulgarians. 

815 Iconoclastic synod of Constantinople. 
Banishment of Theodore of Studion. 

820 (25 Dec.) Murder of Leo V, and accession of Michael II the Amorian. 
822 Insurrection of Thomas the Slavonian. 

826 Death of Theodore of Studion. 
Conquest of Crete by the Arabs. 

827 Arab invasion of Sicily. 
829-842 Reign of Theophilus. 

832 Edict of Theophilus aa^ainst images. 

833 Death of the Caliph Ma'mun. 

836 'ITie Abbasid capital removed from Baghdad to Samarra. 

839 'i reaty between the Russians and the Greeks. 

840 Treaty of Pavia between the Emperor Lothar I and Venice. 

842 The Arabs take Messina. 
Disintegration of the Caliphate begins. 

842-867 Reign of Michael III. 

843 Council of Constantinople, and final restoration of image-worship by the 

Empress Theodora. 
846 Ignatius becomes Patriarch. 
852-893 Reign of Boris in Bulgaria. 
856-866 Rule of Bardas. 

858 Deposition of Ignatius and election of Photius as Patriarch. 
860 The Russians appear before Constantinople. 
860-861 (?) Cyril's mission to the Chazars. 

863 (?) Mission of Cyril and Methodius to the Moravians, 

864 Conversion of Bulgaria to orthodoxy. 
867 The Schism of Photius. 

The Synod of Constantinople completes the rupture with Rome. 

(23 Sept. ) Murder of Michael III and accession of Basil I the Macedonian. 

Deposition of Photius. Restoration of Ignatius. 

867 (13 Nov.) Death of Pope Nicholas L 
(14 Dec.) Election of Pope Hadrian II. 

868 Independence of Egypt under the Tulunid dynasty. 
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869 (14 Feb.) Death of Cyril. 

Ecumenical Council of Constantinople. End of the Schism. 

870 Methodius becomes the first Moravo-Pamionian archbishop. 

871 War with the Paulicians. 

876 Capture of Bari from the Saracens hy the Greeks. 

877 Death of Ignatius and reinstatement of Photius as Patriarch. 
(22 July) Council of Ilavenna. 

878 (21 May) Capture of Syracuse by the Arabs. 
878 (?) Promulgation of the Prochiron. 

882 Fresh rupture between the Eastern and Western Churches; excommuni- 
cation of Photius. 

885 ((! April) Death of Methodius. 
886-912 Reign of I^o VI the Wise. 

886 Deposition and exile of Photius. 
887-892 Reign of Ashot 1 in Armenia. 
c. 888 Publication of the Basilics. 

891 Death of Photius. 

892 The Abbasid capital restored to Baghdad. 
892-914 Reign of Smbat 1 in Armenia. 
893-927 Reign of Simeon in Bulgaria. 
895-896 Tlie Magyars migrate into Hungary. 

898 Reconciliation between the Eastern and Western Churches. 

899 'l*he Magyars invade Lombardy. 

900 Victory of Nicephorus Phocas at Adana. 
Ilie Magyars occupy Pannonia. 

902 (1 Aug.) Fall of Taormiua, the last Greek stronghold in Sicily, 
904 Thessalonica sacked by the Saracens. 

906 l-.eo VI's fourth marriage: contest with the Patriarch. 
The Magyars overthrow the Great Moravian State. 

907 Russian expedition against (Jonstantinople. 
909-1171 The Fstimid Caliphate in Africa. 

912 (11 May) Death of Leo VI and accession of Constantino VII Porphyro- 

genitus under the regency of Alexander. 

913 Simeon of Bulgaria appears before Constantinople. 
915-928 Reign of Ashol II in Armenia. 

917 (:iOAug.) Bulgarian victory at Anchialus. 

919 {2.5 Mar.) Usurpation of Itomanus Ijccapeiius. 

920 (June) A Council at Constantinople pronounces upon fourth marriages. 
923 Simeon besieges Constantinople. 

927 (H Sept) Peace with Bulgaria. 

932 Foundation of the Buwaihid dynasty. 

933 Venice establishes her supremacy in Istria. 
941 Russian expedition against Constantinople. 

944 (10 Dec.) Deposition of Romanus Lecapenus. Personal rule of Con- 

stantine VII begins. 

945 The Buwaihids enter Baghdad and control the Caliphate. 

954 Princess Olga of Russia embraces Christianity. 

955 Battle of the Lechfeld. 

959 (9 Nov.) Death of Constantine VII and accession of Romanus II. 
959-976 Reign of the Doge Peter IV Candianus. 
961 Recovery of Crete by Nicephorus Phocas. 

(Mar.) Advance in Asia by the Greeks. 

Athauasius founds the convent of St Laura on Mt Athos. 

963 (15 Mar.) Death of Romanus II: accession of Basil II; regency of 

Theophano. 
(16 Aug.) Usurpation of Nicephorus II Phocas. 

964 Novel against the monks. 

965 Conquest of Cilicia. 

967 Renewal of the Bulgarian war. 

968 The Russians in Bulgaria. 
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969 (28 Oct.) Capture of Antioch. -^ 
'l"he Fatimid Caliplis annex Egypt. 

(10 Dec. ) Murder of Nicephorus Phocas and accession of John Tzimisces. 

970 Capture of Aleppo. 

Accession of Gcza as Prince of the Magyars. 

971 Revolt of Bardas Phocas. 

The Emperor John Tzimisces annexes Eastern Bulgaria. 

972 Death of Svyatoslav of Kiev. 

976 (10 Jan.) Death of John Tzimisces: personal rule of Basil II Bulgar- 
octonus hegius. 
Peter Orseolo I elected Doge. 
976-979 Revolt of Bardas Scleras. •'. 

980 Accession of Vladimir in Russia. "" 

985 Fall of the eunuch Basil. '■■ 

986-1018 Great Bulgarian War. ^■ 

987-989 Conspiracy of Phocas and Sclerus. 

988 The Fatimid Cfaliphs occupy Syria. .'*'• 

989 Baptism of Vladimir of Russia. 

Vladimir captures Cherson. ' 

991 TTie Fatimids re-occupv Syria. 
991-1009 Reign of Peter Orseolo II as Doge. 

992 (19 July) First Venetian treaty with the Eastern Empire. 

994 Saif-ad-Daulah takes Aleppo and estahlishes himself in Northern Syria. 
994-1001 War with the Fatimids. 

995 Basil II's campaign in Syria. 

996 (Jan.) A^ot-e/ against the Powerful. 
Defeat of the Bulgarians on the Spercheus. 

997 Accession of St Stephen in Hungary, and conversion of the Magyars, 
998-1030 Reign of Mahmud of Ghaznah. 

1006 Vladimir of Russia makes a treaty with the Bulgarians. 

1009 The Patriarch Sergius erases the Pope's name from the diptychs. 

1014 Battle of Cimhalongu ; death of the Tsar Samuel. 

1015 Death of Vladimir of Russia. 
1018-1186 Bulgaria a Byzantine province. 
1021-1022 Annexation of Vaspurakan to the Empire. 

1024 The Patriarch Eustathius attempts to obtain from the Pope the autonomy 

of the Greek Church. 

1025 (15 Dec.) Death of Basil II and accession of Constantine VIII. 

1026 Fall of the Orseoli at Venice. 

1028 (11 Nov.) Death of Constantine VlII and succession of Zoe and 
Romanus III Argyrus. 

1030 Defeat of the Greeks near Aleppo. 

1031 Capture of E4lessa by George Maniaces. 

1034 (12 April) Murder of Romanus III and accession of Michael IV the 
Paphlagonian. 

Government of John the Orphanotrophos. 
1038 Death of St Stephen of Hungary. 

Success of George Maniaces in Sicily. 

The Seljuq Tughril Beg proclaimed. 

1041 (10 Dec.) Death of Michael IV and succession of Michael V Calaphates. 
Banishment of John the Orphanotrophos. 

1042 (21 April) Revolution in Constantinople; fall of Michael V. 
Zoe and 'ITieodora joint Empresses. 

(11-12 June) Zoe's marriage; accession of her husband, Constantine IX 
Monomachus. 

1043 Michael Cerularius becomes Patriarch. 
Rising of George Maniaces ; his defeat and death at Ostrovo. 

1045 Foundation of the Law School of Constantinople. 

1046 Annexation of Armenia (Ani) to the Empire. 

1047 Revolt of Tornicius. 
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1048 Appearance of the Seljuqs on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 
1050 Death of the Empress Zoe. 

1054 ^20July) Thi! Patriarch Michael Cerularius breaks with Rome; schism 

between the Eastern and Western Churches. 

1055 (11 Jan.) Death of Coustantine IX ; Theodora sole Empress. 
'ITie Seljfiq Tughril Beg enters Baghdad. 

1056 (31 Au^.) Death of Theodora and proclamation of Michael VI Stratio- 

ticus. 

1057 Revolt of Isaac Comnenus. Deposition of Michael VI. 

(1 Sept. ?) Isaac I Comnenus crowned Emperor at Constantinople. 

1058 Deposition and death of Michael Cerularius. 

1059 Treaty of Melli. 
Abdication of Isaac Comnenus. 

1059-1067 Reign of Constantine X Ducas. 

1063 Death of Tughril Beg. 

106a-1072 Reign of the Seljuq Alp Arslan. 

1064 Capture of Ani by the Seljuqs, and conquest of Greater Armenia. 
1066 Foundation of the Nlzamiyah University at Baghdad. 
1067-1071 Reign of Romanus III Diogenes. 

1071 Capture of Bari by the Normans and loss of Italy. 

Battle of Manzikert. 

The Seljuqs occupy Jerusalem. 
1071-1078 Reign of Michael VII l»arapinaces Ducas. 
1072-1092 Reign of the Seljuq Malik Shah. 

1077 Accession of SulaimSn I^ Sultan of Rum. 

1078 Tlie Turks at Nicaea. 

1078-1081 Reign of Nicephorus III Botaniates. 

1080 Alliance between Robert Guiscard and Pope Gregory VII. 

Foundation of the Armeno-Cillcian kingdom. 
1081-1118 Reign of Alexius I Comnenus. 
1081-1084 Robert Guiscard's invasion of Plpirus. 
1082 Treaty with Venice. 
1086 Incursions of the Patzinaks begin. 

1091 (29 April) Defeat of the Patzinaks at the river Leburnium. 
1094-1095 Invasion of the Cumans. 

1094 Council of Piacenza. 

1095 (18-28 Nov.) Council of Clermont proclaims the First Crusade. 

1096 The Crusaders at Constiuitinople. 

1097 The Crusaders capture Nicaea. 

1098 Council of Bari. St Anselm refutes the Greeks, 

1099 Establishment of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

1100 (18 July) Death of Godfrey of Bouillon. 
1104 Defeat of the Crusaders at Harran. 

1107 Bohemond's expedition against Constantinople. 

1108 Battle of Darazzo. 
Treaty with Bohemond. 

1116 Battle of Philomelium. 

1118-1143 Reign of John H Comnenus. 

1119 First expedition of John Comnenus to Asia Minor. 

1122 Defeat of the Patzinaks near Eski-Sagra. 

1122-1126 War with Venice. 

1128 The Emperor John Comnenus defeats the Hungarians near Haram. 

1137 (May) Roger II of Sicily's fleet defeated off Trani. 

1137-1138 Campaign of John Comnenus in Cilicia and Syria. 

1143-1180 Reign of Manuel I Comnenus. 

1147-1149 Tlie Second Crusade. 

1147-1149 War with Roger II of Sicily. 

1151 The Byzantines at Ancona. 

1152-1154 Hungarian War. 

1154 Death of Roger II of Sicily, 
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1158 Campaign of Manuel Comnenus in Syria, 

1159 His solemn entry into Antioch ; zenith of his power. 

1163 Expulsion of the Greeks from Cilicia. 

1164 Battle of ^larim. 

1168 Annexation of Dalraatia. 

1170 Tlie Emperor Manuel attempts to re-unite the Greek and Armenian 

Churches. 

1171 Rupture of Manuel with Venice. 

1173 Frederick Barbarossa besieges Ancona. Z • \ 

1176 Battle of Myriocephalum. 

Battle of JjCgnano. ' "' ' 

1177 Peace of Venice. ''*"* 
1180-1183 Reign of Alexius II Comnenus. 

1180 Foundation of the Serbian monarchy by Stephen Nemanja. 

1182 Massacre of Latins in Constantinople. 

1183 fSept.) Audronicus I Comnenus becomes joint Emperor. 
(Nov.) Murder of Alexius II. 

1185 The Normans take Thessalonica. 

Deposition and death of Andronicus; accession of Isaac II Angelas. 
1185-1219 Reign of Leo II the Great of Cilicia. 

1186 Second Bulgarian Empire founded, 

1187 Saladin captures Jerusalem. 

1189 Sack of Thessalonica. 
1189-1192 Third Crusade. 

1190 Death of Frederick Barbarossa in the East. 
Isaac Angelas defeated by the Bulgarians. 

1191 Occupation of Cyprus by Richard C'oeur-de-Lion. 

1192 Guv de Lusignan purchases Cyprus from Richard I. 
1193-1205 Reign of the Doge Eurico Dandolo. 

1195 Deposition of Isaac II ; accession of Alexius III Angelas. 

1197-1207 The Bulgarian Tsar Johannitsa (Kalojan). 

1201 (April) Fourth Crusade. The Crusaders' treaty with Venice. 

(May) Boniface of Montferrat elected leader of the Crusade. < 

1203 (17 July) The Crusaders enter Constantinople. 

Deposition of Alexius III ; restoration of Isaac II with Alexius IV 
Angelas. 
120a-1227 Empire of Jenghiz Khan. 

1204 (8 Feb.) Deposition of Isaac II and Alexius IV; accession of Alexius V 

Ducas (Mourtzouphlos). 
(13 April) Sack of Constantinople. 
(16 May) Coronation of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and foundation ot 

the Latin Empire of Constantinople. 
The compulsory union of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
The Venetians purchase the island of Crete. 
Alexius Comnenus founds the state of Trebizond. 

1205 (14 April) The Bulgarians defeatthe Emperor Baldwin I at Hadrianople. 

1206 (21 Aug.) Henry of Flanders crowned Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
Theodore I Lascaris crowned Emperor of Nicaea. 

1208 Peace with the Bulgarians. 

121C The Turks of Rum defeated on the Maeander by Theodore Lascaris. 

1212 Peace with Nicaea. 

1215 Tlie Fourth Lateran Council. 

1216 Death of the Emperor Henry, and succession of Peter of Courtenay. 

1217 Stephen crowned King of Serbia. 

1218 Death of Geoffrey of Villehardouin, Prince of Achaia. 

1219 Creation of a separate Serbian Church. 

1221-1228 Reign of Robert of Courtenay, Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
1222 Recovery of Thessalonica by the Greeks of Epirus. 

Death of Theodore Lascaris, Emperor of Nicaea. Accession of John HI 
Vatatzes. 
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1222 First appearauce of the Mong:ols in Europe. 

1224 The Emperor of Nicaea occupies Hadriaiiople. 

1228 Death of Stephen, the first Kin^ of Serbia. 

1228-1237 Reig-ii of John of Brienuej I^tin Emperor of Constantinople. 

1230 Destruction of the Greek Empire of Thessalonica by the Bulgarians. 

1234 Fall of the Kin Dynasty in China. 

1235 Revival of the Bulgarian Patriarchate. 

1236 Constantinople attacked by the Greeks and Bulgarians. 

1236 (?) Alliance between the Armenians and the Mongols. 

1237 Invasion of Europe by the Mongols, 

1237-1261 Reign of Baldwin II, last Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
1241 Battles of Liegnitz and Mohi. 

Death of John Asen II; the decline of Bulgaria begins. 

1244 The Despotat of Thessalonica becomes a vassal of Nicaea. 

1245 Council of Lyons. 

1246 Reconquest of Macedonia from the Bulgarians. 

1254 (30 Oct.) Death of John Vatatzes; Theodore II Lascaris succeeds as 
Emperor of Nicaea. 

Submission of the Despot of Epirus to Nicaea. 

Mamluk Sultans in Egypt. 
1255-1256 Theodore H's Bulgarian campaigns. 
1256 Overthrow of the Assassins by the Mongol.*. 

1258 Death of ITieodore II Lascaris. Accession of John IV Lascaris. 
Destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols and overthrow of the Caliphate. 

1259 (1 Jan.) Michael VIII Palaeologus proclaimed Emperor of Nicaea. 
1259-1294 Ileign of Kubiai Khan. 

1260 The Egyptians defeat the Mongols at 'Ain Jalut. 

1261 (25 July) Capture of Constantinople by the Greeks; end of the Latin 

Empire. 
1261-1530 Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo. 

1266 (Feb.) Charles of Anjou's victory over Manfred at Benevento. 

1267 (27 May) Treaty of Viterbo. 

1267-1272 I'rogress of Charles of Anjou in Epirus. 

1270 (23 Aug.) Death of St Louis. 

1274 Ecumenical Council at Lyons ; union of tlie Churches again achieved. 

1276 Leo III of Cilicia defeats the Mamluks. 

1278 Leo III of Cilicia defeats the Seljuqs of Iconium. 

1281 Joint Mongol and Armenian forces defeated by the Mamluks on the 

Orontes. 
(18 Nov.) Excommunication of Michael Palaeologus; breach of the 

Union. 
Victory of the Berat over the Angevins. 

1282 (30 May) The Sicilian \'espers. 

(11 Dec.) Death of Michael Palaeologus. Accession of Andronicus II. 
c. 1290 Foundation of M'allachia. 
1291 Fall of Acre. 

1299 Osman, Emir of the Ottoman Turks. 
1302 Osman's victory at Baphaeum. 

End of the alliance between the Armenians and the Mongols. 
1302-1311 The Catalan Grand Company in the East. 

1308 Turks enter Europe. 

Capture of Ephesus by the Turks. 

1309 Capture of Rhodes from the Turks by the Knights of St John. 
1311 Battle of the Cephisus. 

1326 Brusa surrenders to the Ottoman Turks. 

(Nov.) Death of Osman. 
1326-1359 Reign of Orkhan. 
1328-1341 Reign of Andronicus III Palaeologus. 

1329 The Ottomans capture Nicaea. 

1330 (28 June) Defeat of the Bulgarians by the Serbians at the hattle of 

Velbuzd. 
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1331 (8 Sept.) Coronation of Stephen DuSan as King of Serbia. 

1336 Birth ofTlmur. 

1337 Tlie Ottomans capture Nicomedia. 
Conquest of Cilicia by the Mamluks.^ 

1341 Succession of John V Palaeologus. Rebellion of John Cautacuzene. 

1342-1344 Guy of Lusignan King of Cilicia. 

1342-1349 Revolution of the Zealots at Thessalonica. 

1344-1363 Reign of Constantine IV in Cilicia. ^ ' 

1345 Stephen DuSan conquers Macedonia. " 

1346 Stephen Du^an crowned Emperor of the Serbs and Greeks. 

1347 John VI Cantacuzene takes Constantinople. 

1348 Foundation of the Despotat of Mistra. iw 

1349 Independence of Moldavia. 

1350 Serbo-Greek treaty. 

1354 The Turks take Gallipoli. 

1355 Abdication of John VI Cantacuzene. Restoration of John V. 
(20 Dec.) Death of Stephen Dugan. 

1356 'l"he Tui'ka begin to settle in Europe. 

1357 The Turks capture Hadrianople. 
1359-1389 Reign ofMurad I. 

1360 Formation of the Janissaries from tribute-children. 

1363-1373 Reign of Constantine V in Cilicia. 

1365 The Turks establish their capital at Hadrianople. 

1368 Foundation of the Ming dynasty in China. 

1369 (21 Oct.) John V abjures the schism. 
1371 (26 Sept.) Battle of the Maritza. 

Death of Stephen UroS V. 
1373 Tlie Emperor John V becomes the vassal of the Sultan MurSd. 
1373-1393 Leo VI of Lusignan, the last King of Armenia. 
1375 Capture and exile of Leo VI of Armenia. 
1376-1379 Rebellion of Andronicus IV. 

Coronation of Tvrtko as King of the Serbs and Bosnia. 
1379 Restoration of John V. 
1382 Death of Louis the Great of Hungary. 
1387 Turkish defeat on the Toplica. 

Surrender of Thessalonica to the Turks. 

1389 (15 June) Battle of Kossovo ; fall of the Serbian Empire. 
1389-1403 Reign of BayazTd. 

1390 Usurpation of John VII Palaeologus. 

1391 Death of John V. Accession of Manuel II Palaeologus. 
(23 Mar.) Death of Tvrtko I. 

Capture of Philadelphia by the Turks. 

1393 Turkish conquest of Thessaly. 

(17 July) Capture of Trnovo ; end of the Bulgarian Empire. 

1394 (10 Oct.) Turkish victory at Rovine in VVallachia, 

1396 (25 Sept.) Battle of Nicopolis. 

1397 Bayazid attacks Constantinople. 

1398 The Turks invade Bosnia. 

Tiraur invades India and sacks Delhi. 

1401 Timur sacks Baghdad. 

1402 (28 July) llmur defeats the Ottoman Sultan Bayaaid at Angora. 
1402-1413 Civil war among the Ottoman Turks. 

1403 (21 Nov.) Second battle of Kossovo. 
1405 Death of Timur. 

1409 Council of Pisa. 

1413-1421 Reign of Mahomet I. 

1413 (10 July) Turkish victory at Chamorlu. 

1416 llie Turks declare war on Venice. 

(29 May) Turkish fleet defeated off Gallipoli. 
1418 Death of Mir6ea the Great of Wallachia. 
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1421-1451 Reign of Murad 11. 

1422 Siege of Constantinople by the Turks. 

1423 7'urkish expedition into the Morea. 
'Hiessalonica purchased by Venice. 

1423-1448 Reign of John VIII Palaeologus. 
1426 Battle of Choirokoitia. 

1430 Capture of Thessaloiiica by the Turks. 

1431 Council of Basle opens. 

1432 Death of the last Frankish Prince of Achaia. 

1438 (9 April) Opening of the Council of Ferrai-a. 

1439 (10 Jan.) The Council of Ferrara removed to Florence. 
(6 July) The Union of Florence. 

Completion of the Turkish conquest of Serbia. 

1440 The Turks besiege Belgrade. 

1441 John Huuyadi appointed vo'hiode of Transylvania. 
1443-1468 Skanderbeg s war of independence against the Turks. 
1444 (July) Peace of Szegedin. 

(10 Nov.) Battle of Varna. 
1446 Turkish invasion of the Morea. 

1448 (17 Oct.) Third battle of Kossovo. Accession of Constantino XI Palaeo- 
logus. 
1451 Accession of Mahomet II. 
1453 (29 May) Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

1456 The Turks again besiege Melgrade. 

1457 Stephen the Great succeeds in Moldavia. 

1458 Tlie Turks capture Athens. 

1459 Final end of medieval Serbia. 
1461 Turkish conquest of Trebizond. 
1462-1479 War between Venice and the Turks. 
1463 Turkish conquest of Bosnia. 

1468 Turkish conquest of Albania. 

1475 Stephen the Great of Moldavia defeats the Turks at Racova. 

1479 Venice cedes Scutari to the Turks. 

1484 'Ilie Montenegrin capital transferred to Cetinje. 

1489 Venice acquires Cyprus. 

1499 Renewal of Turco- Venetian War. 

1517 Conquest of Egypt by the Turks. 

1523 Conquest of Rhodes by the Turks. 

1537-1540 Third Turco-\'enetian War. 

1571 Conquest of Cyprus from Venice by the Turks. 



